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There  is  a  passion  for  hunting  something 

deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast. 

— Charles  Dickens 


aaoooaDO  ODD 

The  instinct  that  motivates  the 
hunter  is  as  old  as  man.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  survival  of  man  depended 
upon  his  skill  as  a  hunter.  Satisfying 
the  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  depended  upon  the  hunter's 
ability.  If  there  is  a  common  interest, 
or  bond,  shared  by  men  in  all  walks 
of  life  it  is  the  deep-rooted  instinct 
to  hunt  something. 

Therefore  it  is  not  ironic  that  while 
the  challenge  of  exploring  space  is 
symbolic  of  our  time,  the  lure  of  the 
outdoors  is  a  powerful  magnet  draw- 
ing laborer  and  executive,  farmer  and 
city  dweller  to  autumn-hued  woods 
and  summer-weary  fields — to  hunt. 

Today  the  need  for  game  and  fish 
as  food  for  survival  does  not  exist, 
nor  is  there  need  for  hides  and  pelts 
for  clothing.  The  passing  of  years  has 
minimized  this  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet,  the  fleeting  years  have  not 
dimmed  the  desire  of  men  to  hear  the 
haunting  music  of  wings  over  a 
marsh  at  dawn,  to  perch  on  frosty 
deer  stands,  to  stalk  stealthy  squir- 
rels, or  listen  to  the  sound  of  bugling 
hounds. 

The  hunt  is  more  important  than 
the  game  bagged,  but  hunting  would 
be  a  hollow  sport  if  there  was  not  the 
possibility  of  harvesting  game  from 
woods  and  fields. 

This  is  where  management  of  wild- 
life resources  takes  on  new  meaning. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  assure 
the  greatest  possible  yield  of  wildlife 
on  a  sustained  basis  to  meet  both 
present  and  future  demands  made  by 


sportsmen. 

This  challenge  can  be  met  in  our 
time.  If  the  distant  future  is  clouded 
with  uncertainty,  the  present  is  not. 
The  course  is  clearly  charted.  A  look 
at  available  statistics  quickly  reveals 
how  great  this  inbred  desire  to  hunt 
is.  It  also  reflects  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Undoubtedly,  the  latest  and  most 
impressive  hunting  survey  at  hand  is 
the  1968-69  deer  kill  survey,  com- 
pleted in  June  of  this  year.  An  esti- 
mated 139,704  hunters  of  varied  ages 
sought  deer.  Of  that  total,  an  esti- 
mated 138,932  hunters  were  armed 
with  guns.  While  bow  hunters  totaled 
10,709,  sportsmen  who  hunted  with 
both  gun  and  bow  tallied  9,930. 

It  is  estimated  that  50,03 1  deer  were 
taken  legally  during  the  past  season. 
Of  this  number,  85  percent  were 
bucks  and  the  remainder  doe  deer. 

In  hunting  for  deer,  Louisiana 
sportsmen  spent  approximately 
1,210,192  days  in  the  pine-carpeted 
hills  and  densely-wooded  bottom 
lands.  The  survey  shows  that  22.9  per- 
cent of  the  hunters  were  successful. 
14.1  percent  bagged  one  deer;  5.3  per- 
cent bagged  two  deer;  2.3  percent 
bagged  three  deer;  .6  percent  bagged 
four  deer;  and  .6  percent  bagged  five 
deer. 

There  are  other  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  the  deer  season  past  but  the 
most  pertinent  observation  is  that 
more  hunters  spent  more  time  in 
hunting  deer  than  in  the  comparable 


Clark  M.  Hoffpauer,  Director 

period  for  1967-68 — and  harvested  the 
most  deer  ever  taken  in  Louisiana. 

Small  game  hunter  surveys,  con: 
ducted  every  two  years,  also  offer;: 
vital  statistics  for  the  1967-68  seasonr, 
An  estimated  84,807  dove  hunters 
spent  about  480,957  afternoons  afield' 
and  bagged  approximately  2,066,820 
doves. 

Quail  hunters  spent  an  estimated; 
271,759  days  in  the  field  and  bagged ; 
635,732  bob-white  quail.  Rabbit  hunt-j 
ers  followed  their  beagles  an  esti-i! 
mated  22,809,000  miles  to  bag  about 
2,059,004  rabbits. 

Squirrel  hunters  stalked  some 
28,753,034  miles  to  bag  an  estimated 
2,849,541  bushytails. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  post-:1 
season  survey  of  small  game  in  1970 
will  show  great  increases  during  the 
two-year  period. 

The  Commission's  widespread 
work  with  waterfowl,  other  migratory 
birds,  and  other  resident  game  has 
greatly  contributed  toward  a  satisfy- 
ing harvest  of  wildlife  by  a  progress-  ; 
ingly  greater  number  of  sportsmen 
who  are  seeking  outdoor  recreation 
and  fulfilling  the  deeply-rooted  com- ' 
pulsion  to  hunt. 

No  facet  of  wildlife  management  is 
being  overlooked  to  keep  apace  of 
that  responsibility.  Each  measure  of 
success  in  replenishing  game  to  be 
hunted  is  gratifying;  but  to  those  of 
us  engaged  in  wildlife  management 
any  degree  of  success  is  simply  a  chal- 
lenge to  do  better.  □ 
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Louisiana's  1969-70  archery  season  for  deer  is  a  long  one.  It  opens  on  October  4,  and  will  last 
through  January  11.  Based  upon  the  1968-69  deer  kill  survey  conducted  by  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  number  of  bowhunters  in  the  state  will  have  increased 
from  10,709  last  year. 

Roughly,  only  one  in  every  10  archers  is  a  purist  and  will  only  hunt  deer  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
About  90  percent  of  the  state's  archers  will  also  hunt  with  guns  during  the  gun  season  for 
deer.  Confirmed  archers  and  hunters  who  combine  archery  hunting  with  gun  hunting  have 
one  thing  in  common.  That  is  the  knowledge  that  bow  and  arrow  hunting  is  the  ultimate  in 
personal  satisfaction. 

It  is  man,  armed  with  an  ancient  but  effective  weapon,  pitted  against  the  wily  cunning  of 
America's  white  tailed  deer.  Hunting  deer  in  this  time-honored  fashion  combines  the 
anticipation  and  thrill  of  the  stalk  with  all  the  basic  elements  of  woodsmanship  necessary  to 
take  a  deer  in  this  fashion. 


Because  the  bow  is  an  ancient 
weapon  and  difficult  to  master, 
one  should  never  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  isn't  deadly.  At 
short  ranges  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent bowhunters,  today's  mod- 
ern laminated  hunting  bows  cou- 
pled with  properly-constructed 
and  properly  sharpened  broad- 
head  hunting  arrows  are  deadly 
weapons,  indeed. 

Obviously  bowhunting  has 
many  attractions  for  Louisiana 
sportsmen.  The  liberal  hunting 
season  of  100  days  is  inducement 
to  develop  interest  in  bowhunt- 
ing for  deer.  Another  attraction 
is  the  Indian  summer  weather 
during  the  first  of  the  season 
which  makes  for  pleasant  camp- 
ing. Camp  hunting  allows  family 
outdoor  recreation  while  the 
hunter  of  the  family  is  stalking 
deer. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion of  bowhunting  is  the  degree 
of  sportsmanship  and  woods- 
manship  required.  A  bowhunter 


must  be  in  close  proximity  to  his 
quarry  to  bag  it.  With  an  elusive, 
alert  and  spooky  whitetail  this  is 
not  easily  accomplished. 

The  bowhunter  in  Louisiana  is 
allowed  to  kill  both  sex  deer. 
This  is  a  reasonable  concession, 
as  serious  bowhunters  reported- 
ly kill  only  about  once  in  five 
years  even  with  this  any-deer 
provision.  Of  course  there  are 
those  bowhunters  with  great 
skill  who  hunt  in  areas  of  high 
deer  population  and  who  do 
somewhat  better.  These  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  and  brings 
to  mind  the  saying  that  "Ninety 
percent  of  the  fish  are  caught  by 
ten  percent  of  the  fishermen." 

One  thing  is  certain.  Bowhunt- 
ing affords  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  man-hours  afield  with  a 
minimum  drain  on  game  re- 
sources. The  confirmed  gun 
hunter  can  benefit  from  an  arch- 
ery season,  for  his  time  in  the 
field  with  bow  and  arrow  allows 


him  to  scout  likely  hunting  areas 
for  an  upcoming  gun  season. 

There  are  two  popular  meth- 
ods of  bowhunting  in  Louisiana. 
One  is  to  hunt  from  tree  stands 
or  ground  blinds  along  deer 
trails,  or  in  feeding  areas  fre- 
quented by  deer.  The  other 
method  is  stalking  or  still  hunt- 
ing in  those  same  areas,  as  well 
as  in  areas  where  deer  may  be 
bedded  down.  Many  bow  hunt- 
ers use  both  methods,  depending 
upon  the  time  of  day  and  per- 
sonal inclinations. 

A  good  bet  is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  movements  and  activities 
of  squirrel  hunters.  Deer  roused 
into  movement  by  approach- 
ing squirrel  hunters  often  are 
bagged  by  bowhunters,  a  mea- 
sure of  success  unknown  to 
those  who  stalk  the  bushytails. 

Whatever  method  is  used  to 
bring  bowhunter  within  range  of 
his  quarry,  it  is  great  sport — and 
a  growing  sport  in  Louisiana.  □ 


BLUE-WINGED  TEAL 

by  Charles  R.  Shaw 

The  spring  and  fall  migrations 
of  waterfowl  have  always  held 
a  great  deal  of  interest  for 
sportsmen  and  for  many  others 
as  well.  There  is  still  the  fascina- 
tion of  observing  the  physical 
manifestation  of  one  of  natures 
better  guarded  secrets,  one 
which  has  never  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  explained  by  man 
in  spite  of  his  vast  array  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical 
achievements. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal  is  one  of 
the  earliest  ducks  to  move  south, 
arriving  in  Louisiana  as  early  as 
August  but  staying  only  a  short 
while  before  going  on  to  Central 
and  South  America.  In  fact,  by 
the  time  that  the  majority  of 
other  waterfowl  have  arrived  in 
Louisiana  most  of  the  Blue- 
winged  Teal  have  moved  on  to 
the  warmer  climates  for  the  win- 
ter. 

Although  a  few  of  these  small 
ducks  nest  in  Louisiana,  being 
one  of  the  few  species  known  to 
breed  in  our  state,  and  some 
spend  the  winter  with  us,  by  far 
the  majority  must  be  considered 
as  transients,  passing  through 
on  their  fall  and  spring  flights. 

The  name  of  this  bird  is  de- 
scriptive, of  course,  referring  to 
the  large  chalky  blue  wing  patch 
on  the  forepart  of  the  wings  of 
both  sexes.  The  green  speculum 
at  the  rear  of  the  wing  is  incon- 
spicuous in  flight,  the  large  light 
blue  wing  patch  in  front  of  it, 
catching  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
In  adult  males  in  full  plumage, 
the  crescent-shaped  white  mark- 
ings on  the  side  of  the  slaty  gray 
head  easily  identify  the  bird.  It 
is  a  bit  more  difficult  to  spot  the 
females  and  immatures  which 
are  a  mottled  brown  with  sort  of 
whitish  underparts.  Also  at  the 


time  of  their  passage  through 
Louisiana  most  of  the  males  are 
in  eclipse  plumage  and  resem- 
ble the  females  anyway.  Blue- 
wings  are  of  the  latest  species 
to  change  into  full  breeding 
plumage,  usually 
not  completing 
the  change 
until  late  winter. 
These  birds  belong 
to  the  group  known 
as  "dabbling  ducks", 
which  includes  such  well 
known  species  as  the  mallard, 
pintail,  gadwall,  etc.  and  which 
feed  primarily  in  shallow  water 
areas  where  their  type  of  feed- 
ing contrasts  markedly  with  the 
deep  diving  habits  of  such  birds 
as  the  Canvas-backs,  Red-heads 
and  Scaup.  The  latter,  of  course, 
being  able  to  utilize  the  deeper 
lakes  and  estuaries.  The  Blue- 
wing  deviates  a  bit  from  the  well 
known  "tip-up"  technique  used 
by  most  of  the  dabbling  ducks 
and  could  be  classified  as  sur- 
face feeders,  merely  taking  what 
food  they  can  reach  by  stretch- 
ing out  the  neck  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

The  nest  is  well  made  of  soft 
grasses  lined  with  down  and  by 
utilizing  a  hollow  for  the  nesting 
site  the  top  of  the  nest  is  kept 
down  near  ground  level,  render- 
ing it  less  conspicuous.  Nests  are 
located  not  too  far  from  water 
and  are  generally  well  con- 
cealed. The  usual  clutch  will 
consist  of  8-10  creamy  white 
eggs,  although  considerable  var- 
iation can  occur  both  in  clutch 
size  and  in  the  coloration  of  the 
eggs. 

The  downy  young  hatch  in 
about  22  days  and  are  usually 
taken  to  the  water  shortly  after 
hatching,  certainly  on  the  same 


day.  Since  these  are  late  nesting 
birds  with  an  early  fall  migra- 
tion departure  date,  growth  is 
necessarily  rapid  and  the  young 
birds  can  fly  at  about  six  weeks. 

The  closely  related  Cinnamon 
Teal  has  been  recorded  from 
Louisiana  and  due  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  females  and  im- 
matures it  is  probable  that  a 
much  larger  number  occur  than 
have  been  reported.  Of  course, 
the  male  is  easily  spotted  if  in 
full  plumage  since  he  is  colored 
a  very  noticeable  cinnamon-red. 

Since  conservation  always  in- 
cludes proper  use  of  wildlife  re- 
sources, Louisiana  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  have 
an  early  season  so  that  these 
waterfowl  may  be  utilized  more 
fully  by  the  sportsmen.  This  has 
culminated  in  the  special  teal 
season.  This  year  it  runs  from 
September  13  through  the  21st.  If 
the  sportsmen  of  the  state  abide 
by  all  the  rules  and  regulations, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  sea- 
son will  become  a  permanent 
fixture.  □ 


In  Louisiana,  frogs  may  not  be  hunted  with  firearms  or  gigs  that 
puncture  the  skin  or  redden  the  flesh.  They  may  be  taken  with 
mechanical  grabbers  such  as  that  shown  above.  Opposite  page 
shows  hunter  with  grab  fixed  to  pole,  a  frog  caught  by  hand, 
and  a  partial  sample  of  a  good  night's  catch. 


UMMER'S 


Louisiana  offers  10  months  of  frog  hunting.  The 
commercial  taking  of  bullfrogs  is  well  known  to  most 
persons.  The  price  tag  on  restaurant  menus  readily 
attests  their  appeal  to  epicures,  or  to  put  it  more 
bluntly  persons  who  like  to  eat  well.  What  is  not  so 
well  known  is  the  pleasant  companionship  sports- 
men enjoy  when  they  go  hunting  at  night,  lured  by 
of  summer's  night  serenade  of  booming  bullfrogs. 

Frog  hunting  is  keep  sport,  necessarily  nocturnal, 
and  a  cool,  relaxing  way  to  capture  enough  frogs  for 
a  dinner  that  would  cost  many  dollars  if  purchased 
in  a  restaurant. 


by  McFadden  Duffy 


NIGHT  SEREN7TDE 


Louisiana  laws  governing  the  tak- 
ing of  frogs  are  simple  and  to  the 
point.  Frogs  may  be  taken  at  night 
with  the  aid  of  headlights  or  other 
lights.  They  may  not  be  taken  with 
gigs  that  puncture  the  flesh,  but  can 
be  taken  with  spring-type  frog  grab- 
bers. No  firearms  can  be  carried 
while  frog  hunting.  The  season  is 
closed  in  April  and  May,  but  there 
is  no  limit  during  the  open  season. 

Mechanical  grabbers  do  allow 
the  frog  hunter  to  reach  frogs  that 
might  be  perched  high  up  on  the 
bank  of  a  bayou  or  stream.  In 
normal  frog  hunting,  a  person  using 
a  frog  grabber  will  miss  about  half 
of  the  frogs  he  locates. 

Best  bet  in  frog  hunting  is  to  grab 
them  by  hand.  This  technique  is  so 
simple  and  productive,  few  experi- 
enced frog  hunters  even  bother  to 
use  mechanical  grabbers. 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  here 
is  how  a  frogging  trip  goes.  Usually 
two  hunters  will  pair  off  in  a  light 
boat,  powered  by  a  small  outboard. 
Using  headlights,  both  hunters  will 
send  the  shafts  of  light  leaping 
along  the  shoreline.  A  frog's  loca- 
tion is  quickly  revealed  by  reflec- 
tion of  the  light  on  its  eyes. 

The  person  guiding  the  boat  gen- 
erally cuts  the  motor  and  the  boat 
is  steered  by  a  paddle.  The  hunter 
in  the  bow  sprawls  forward  and 
catches  the  momentarily  blinded 
frog  by  hand.  It  is  quickly  placed  in 
a  wet  burlap  sack  and  the  hunt  con- 
tinues. 

The  number  of  frogs  taken  in  a 


single  night  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  number  of  hours  spent  in  hunt- 
ing, the  abundance  of  frogs,  and  the 
skill  of  the  hunters.  An  average 
night's  hunt  will  produce  from  30 
to  50  frogs.  Multiply  by  two  and 
you'll  end  up  with  from  60  to  100 
froglegs. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  thighs 
and  legs  of  small  chickens,  the  flesh 
is  white  and  delectable.  Whether 
served  in  the  smokey  kitchen  of  a 
fishing  camps,  or  in  a  pretty  but 
modest  dining  room,  froglegs  are 
food  for  gourmets  but  not  restricted 
by  the  bulge  in  a  man's  pocket 
book. 

For  those  wishing  a  little  techni- 
cal information,  the  prized  Louisi- 
ana bullfrog  is  Catesbeiana  rana 
amphibia.  Thats'  a  long  name  for 


the  popular  bullfrog  so  long  on 
flavor.  They  are  distributed  over  a 
large  range  but  reach  greater  size 
more  quickly  in  the  wet  lushness  of 
southern  marshes,  bottomlands, 
bayous  and  streams. 

When  summer  is  blistering  the 
deep  South  and  hot  days  preclude 
fresh  water  fishing,  there  are  many 
inviting  nights  when  a  trip  after 
frogs  is  rewarding  in  more  than  one 
way.  There's  a  delicacy  available  for 
the  frog  hunter.  All  it  takes  is  the 
desire  and  finding  a  place  that  is 
not  heavily  hunted  by  other  sports- 
men. 

You'll  relax  and  enjoy  the  sport, 
knowing  that  you're  in  frog  country 
when  you  hear  that  summer's  night 
serenade  coming  from  boasting 
bullfrogs  waiting  to  be  caught.  □ 
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The  sounds  of 
gun  shot  will  echo 
through  Louisi- 
ana's forests  and 
fields  as  hunters 
pit  their  shooting 
skills  and  sharp 

eyesight  against  the  camouflage  and 
craftiness  of  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

It'll  be  a  shot  to  be  heard  around 
the  state  when  thousands  of  small 
game  hunters  search  for  their  quarry 
on  opening  day  of  the  squirrel  and 
rabbit  seasons,  Saturday,  October 
4,  in  an  effort  to  fill  their  bags  with 
a  limit  of  eight  animals. 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  biologists  predict  that 
1969  will  be  a  better  year  for  squir- 
rels than  the  past  10  year  average, 
about  equal  to  or  better  than  last 
year.  For  the  rabbit  hunters,  the 
swamp  rabbit  population  is  ex- 
pected to  be  higher  than  last  year, 
although  this  will  not  be  a  peak 
year.  Indications  are  very  good  for 
the  cottontail  hunter. 

The  high  squirrel  population  for 
1969  hunters  is  a  result  of  the  pre- 
vious years  generally  good  mast 
crop  which  makes  up  the  basic 
"red  beans  'n  rice"  diet  for  the  tree 
climbers. 

Mast  crop  signs  are  what  the 
hunter  should  look  for  in  scouting 
a  good  squirrel  area.  The  key  is  a 
dense  crown  cover  created  by  large 
trees  in  the  forest.  Cuttings  on  the 
ground  are  a  sure  sign  that  squirrels 
are  in  the  area.  Oak,  hickory  and 


pecan  cuttings  are 
clearly  visible  but  other 
smaller  fruits  may  be 
overlooked,  such  as  rat- 
tan, poison  ivy  and 
hackberry. 

The  area  around  a  large  fallen 
tree  is  a  good  hangout  for  squir- 
rels. Additional  sunlight  striking  the 
edge  of  the  opening  will  stimulate 
growth  and  fruit-bearing  potential 
of  vegetative  species.  Leaf  nests  are 
also  a  good  indication  of  squirrel 
populations. 

Permanent  reductions  in  the 
game  population  come  primarily 
from  the  power  saw  and  bulldozer. 
Hunters  take  only  30  percent  of  the 
annual  squirrel  crop. 

The  detriment  of  machinery  to 
squirrels  can  be  a  boon  to  rabbits. 
A  logged  area  will  abound  in  rabbits 
if  sufficient  ground  cover  is  here 
giving  the  rabbits  places  to  nest, 
hide  and  rest.  The  network  of  pipe- 
line systems  that  thread  through  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana  is  excellent 
rabbit  hunting  territory  with  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  succulent 
young  vegetation  plus  fine  hiding 
and  nesting  grounds  created  along 
the  sides  through  piling  up  of  logs, 
trees,  brush  and  stumps. 

The  watchword  for  squirrel  hunt- 
ers is  "sit  and  wait"  combined  with 
"practice  and  patience."  The  art  re- 
quires more  individual  skill,  excel- 
lent -eyesight,  hearing,  quiet  and 
slow  stalking  and  natural  outdoor 
sense  than  most  other  game  hunt- 
ing. 


The  tree-top  aerialist,  the  gray 
squirrel,  is  an  example  of  an  excel- 
lent camouflage  job.  The  fox  squir- 
rel may  be  easier  to  spot  by  his  rust 
colored  body,  slower  movements 
and  larger  body.  But  for  every  squir- 
rel the  average  hunter  sees,  there 
are  probably  six  or  seven  that  he 
missed. 

The  early  October  season  allows 
hunters  to  still  hunt  while  the  squir- 
rels are  feeding  in  the  trees,  when 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  season's  kill 
is  made.  Extension  of  the  season  to 
January  10  allows  the  hunter  to  use 
dogs  to  find  squirrels  feeding  on  the 
ground,  but  the  kill  is  negligible  to 
the  overall  population. 

The  use  of  dogs  to  search  out  the 
nocturnal  rabbit  is  a  must.  The 
smaller  cottontails  are  more  elusive 
and  difficult  to  run,  since  this  bunny 
follows  no  set  pattern  or  path,  runs 
erratically  to  a  safe  distance  then 
pauses.  The  swamp  rabbit  may  run 
much  farther  but  he  leads  the  dogs 
on  a  straight  line  or  circular  pattern 
to  eventually  return  to  his  starting 
point. 

In  Louisiana,  rabbit  hunting  is 
most  popular  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Less  vegetation  during  this 
time  makes  it  easier  for  the  hunter 
to  move  about,  gives  the  dogs  bet- 
ter scenting  conditions,  and  snakes 
are  less  active. 

Whether  stalking  squirrels  or 
chasing  rabbits,  the  two  small  game 
animals  are  tops  on  the  hunter's  list 
for  exciting  quarry  in  Louisiana  to 
test  his  skills.  □ 
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from  the 
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by  Mary  Blackmon 

Mysterious  .  .  .  elusive  .  .  .  exquisitely  beautiful  ...  all  very  true 
in  describing  the  shell  world  of  Louisiana.  Little  is  known  of  this 
entire  group  of  animals  living  in  the  waters  of  our  coastal  region. 
Strange?  These  castaways  of  the  sea  are  a  part  of  one's  everyday 
life,  in  our  shell  driveways  and  roadways,  a  most  frequent  substi- 
tute for  gravel  in  Louisiana,  but  we  do  not  know  their  role  in  the 
intrinsic  pattern  of  life  of  the  sea. 

We  know  these  animals  called  mollusks  exist  today,  as  we  find 
their  derelict  homes,  seashells  on  our  shores.  They  exist  in  hun- 
dreds of  shapes,  sizes  and  forms,  determined  by  their  environ- 
ment. Much  we  should  know,  but  we  do  not.  What  fishes  do  these 
animals  need  for  food?  On  what  do  these  mollusks  feed?  In  what 
ways  are  they  important  to  the  creatures  that  live  off  of  our  shores? 
Do  they  provide  shelter  for  the  defenseless  shrimp? 

(Continue  to  page  14) 


—COON  OYSTERS:  The! 
odd  shape  of  these  oysters  is  determined 
mostly  by  the  shape  of  the  tree  roots  ex- 
posed in  the  water  to  which  they  attach 
themselves.  They  are  usually  found  growing 
together  in  masses,  and  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  coons  find  them  a  de- 
lightful food!  Using  a  little  imagination,  this 
mass  resembles  an  old  anchor. 


7_Far  Upper  Left—QUAHOG:  This  sturdy  clam  is 
used  commercially  for  chowders  although  never 
commercially  developed  on  the  Louisiana  coast  to 
any  extent.  These  "cherrystones"  or  clam  on-the- 
halt-shell  ol  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  a  common  in- 
habitant on  Louisiana  shores.  It  is  marked  by  brown 
mottlings  on  the  side  and  a  sculpture  of  numerous, 
concentric  lines  of  riblets. 

2— Lower    Lett—OLIVA    SAYANA     OR     LETTERED 
OLIVE:  This  is  an  animal  that  lives  in  colonies  in 
sandy  shallow  waters.  This  tile-like,  glossy  shell  is 
known  to  live  in  colonies  of  which  there  are  several 
at  Grand  Isle.  The  animal,  (identical  in  color  and 
shape  to  the  shell),  is  most  shy,  but  very  likely  has 
startled  flounder  gigging  parties,  who  caught  them 
unawares,  searching  for  food.  The  animal  is  three 
to  four  times  larger  than  the  shell  and  completely 
envelopes  it  while  it  seems  to  float  about. 
3—iower  Middle— IANTHINA  FAMILY:  Purple  sea- 
snail,  dwarf  purple  sea-snail,  globe  purple  sea-snail. 
These  are  Pelagic  animals  (in  the  open  seas),  living 
in  colonies  floating  on  top  of  the  water.  The  animal 
itself  has  the  same  purple  or  bluish  coloring  as  the 
shell,  and  sometimes  a  colony  is  dashed  ashore  in 
a  high  sea.  Then  one  finds  the  beach  a  purple  mass 
of  their  crushed  bodies  and  shells. 
4— Lower    Right— ANGEL     WING:     This     exquisite 
white  shell  is  a  mud  dweller,  preferring  the  thick- 
est and  stickiest  of   Louisiana  mud.   One  can  be 
mislead  by  its  fragility,  unless  you  happen  across 
a  colony  of  them  burrowing  their  way  to  a  toot 
below  the  surface.  They  are  admired  for  their  many, 
well-developed,  beaded,  radial  ribs,  and  with  imag- 
ination, do  resemble  a  pair  of  angel  wings  when 
found   empty.   The  shells   of  some  colonies   have 
pink   markings   on    the   interior,   but   no  scientific 
study  has  been  pursued  of  this  variant  form. 
5— Upper  Middle— jAGKNIFE  GLAM:  You  are  look- 
ing at  a  dam   that  is  almost  impossible  to  catch. 
Only  with  a  sharp  eye  do  you  notice  him  protrud- 
ing a  fraction  of  an  inch  above  the  sand,  which 
is  so   eas/7y  mistaken   for  an  embedded  twig.   He 
will  disappear  as   you  approach   and  can  burrow 
down   through   the  sand  faster  than  you  can  dig 
with  a  shovel,  giving  a  clue  to  his  strength  in  spite 
of  the  fragility  of  the  shell  and  elongated  shape. 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

One  question  prompts  another 
and  yet  another,  and  we  can  hardly 
guess  the  answers  from  the  scat- 
tered clues  we  find  washed  ashore 
by  the  tides.  Strangely  enough,  each 
tide  produces  a  different  set  of 
clues.  As  the  animal  dies,  its  skele- 
ton, the  shell,  is  our  clue. 

The  shell  inhabitant  itself  is  soft. 
Mineral-laden  secretions  build  the 
shell  which  grows  in  size.  It  is  never 
shed.  As  the  tiny  baby  shell  emerges 
from  the  egg  sac,  it  bears  enough 
characteristics  as  a  rule,  to  be  iden- 
tified. If  there  is  injury  to  the  shell, 
the  mollusk  repairs  the  bruise,  and 
the  scar  is  forever  present.  Some 
live  and  die  in  a  year  to  fifteen,  and 
others  live  almost  as  long  as  man. 
Their  color  is  directly  influenced  by 
light,  and  the  nature  of  the  sea  bot- 
tom exerts  an  all  important  influ- 
ence, the  distribution  of  each  type. 
Competition  for  space  leads  to  a 
population  density  that  staggers  the 
imagination,  especially  amongst 
those  that  form  the  many  shell  reefs 
in  our  Louisiana  waters. 

Those  living  in  the  Littoral  Zones 
(extending  from  shore  to  a  depth 
of  100  fathoms,  including  our 
estuaries)  are  the  most  colorful. 
Those  dredged  by  shrimpers  quite 
by  chance  from  the  Abyssal  Region 
flightless)  are  white,  as  no  light 
penetrates  these  depths.  They  are 
also  thinner  as  the  tons  of  pressure 
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would  crush  these  soft  animals  if  it 
were  not  that  water  is  able  to  per- 
meate their  tissue,  equalizing  the 
pressure. 

Shell  collecting  on  a  sandy  shore 
produces  an  altogether  different 
sampling  of  shells  than  those  dis- 
covered on  a  muddy  shoreline.  Lou- 
isiana has  one  of  the  most  varied 
shorelines,  consequently,  a  large 
variety  of  seashells. 

Shelling  is  a  fun  hobby  and  the 
reasons  are  simple — everyone  in 
the  family  can  participate.  Shells  are 
attractive  and  easy  to  carry.  But 
shell  collecting  can  be  more  than 
a  hobby,  it  can  be  a  valuable  scien- 
tific study,  leading  to  information 
on  biology,  food  resources  and 
ecology.  So  little  is  know  about  our 
marine  shells  that  different  species 
are  found  every  year.  Identification 
can  sometimes  be  made  from  the 
scientific  work  done  in  Florida.  The 
feeding  and  mating  habits  of  our 
more  common  species  are  yet  un- 
known. Shell  distribution  is  yet  un- 
defined. No  hobby  offers  more  op- 
portunity for  scientific  discovery. 

Look  for  the  shells  with  a  sharp 
eye  and  you  might  find  them  rolling 
onto  one  of  our  sand  beaches  with 
an  incoming  wave.  Perhaps  you 
prefer  to  dig  in  the  soft  sand,  know- 
ing that  each  high  tide  has  buried 
those   brought   in   by  the  previous 


tide.  On  soft  bottom  shores,  with 
practice,  you  see  them  caught  in 
roots  and  crevasses  on  the  mud 
banks — or  at  low  tide  merely 
placed  by  the  outgoing  tide  on  the 
mud  bank. 

Sometimes  the  tide  carries  them 
with  the  gentleness  one  handles  a 
new  born  infant.  The  living  mollusk 
can  be  found  tucked  in  a  track  close 
to  the  waterline,  burrowed  into  a 
piece  of  driftwood  or  attached  to  a 
piece  of  seaweed  tossed  on  the 
shore  by  a  wave.  Look  closely,  for 
the  shell's  color  and  shape  are  al- 
most a  perfect  blend  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

The  shell  and  all  the  other  life 
forms  of  the  shore  depends  on 
moisture  for  survival,  so  be  sure  to 
return  the  piece  of  seaweed  or 
driftwood  as  you  found  it  after 
examination.  For  life  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea  is  most  hazardous.  Sev- 
eral times  daily  the  tides  press  for- 
ward and  recede.  The  waves  are  a 
constant  source  of  unrest.  The  help- 
less egg  of  many  animals  is  ren- 
dered non-viable  by  over  exposure 
to  heat,  cold  and  the  drying  wind 
and  sun.  Only  the  most  adeptly 
placed  have  a  chance  to  hatch  and 
only  the  most  hardy  of  the  young 
can  survive  in  an  area  so  change- 
able. Life  on  the  shorelines  is  a  most 
difficult  struggle  for  its  inhabitants. 
Let  not  the  intruder  from  land  make 
it  more  difficult.  □ 


6 — TACELUS:Another  member  of  the  clam  family  common  in  the  mud-sand  ol 
our  intertidal  areas  near  the  marshes.  This  mollusk  lives  eight  to  ten  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  is  a  common  find  on  Louisiana  shores. 

7— ORNAMENTED  SPINDLE:  this  dramatically  sculptured  white  shell  is  occasion- 
ally brought  up  in  a  shrimper's  net.  The  rounded  whorls  are  crossed  by  strong, 
sharp,  wavy  spiral  threads.  Little  else  is  known  of  this  mollusk,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  prize  in  any  shell  collection. 

8 — PRICKLY  COCKLE:  This  sharply  scaled  specie  is  not  uncommon  in  our  shal- 
low waters.  It  is  found  on  all  of  our  sandy  shores  and  is  a  favorite  because  of 
its  odd  patches  of  pretty,  yellow-brown. 


9 — PEAR  WHELK:  A  shell  of  rounded  shoulders  frequently  found  in  shallow, 
sandy  areas.  Interesting  in  that  the  animal  is  cream-tan  in  color  as  is  the  shell. 

10 — MUSSEL:  Black-brown  in  color,  this  shell  has  delicate,  radial,  bifurcating 
ribs,  sometimes  neatly  beaded.  The  interior  is  porcelain-like,  bluish  white  in  color 
flushed  with  purple.  The  animal  lives  well  below  the  low  water  mark,  but  the 
intact  shell  is  often  found  on  the  shore,  deposited  there  by  a  gentle  tide. 

11 — DATE  MUSSEL:  It  is  simple  to  understand,  how  this  elongated,  cylindrical, 
black-brown,  date-like  shaped  mussel  acquired  its  nickname. 

12— MITCHELL'S  WENTLETRAP:  Occasionally  found  washed  ashore  on  a  sandy 
Louisiana  beach;  however,  the  region  of  growth  is  recorded  to  be  Texas  to 
the  Yucatan. 

13— FRESH  WATER  SNAIL:  Science  has  this  pretty,  little  fellow  a  fresh  water  or 
land  snail,  but  he  is  commonly  seen  at  both  ends  of  our  estuaries  and  a  com- 
mon shell  find  on  our  Culf  shores. 

15— PERIWINKLES:  Several  species  are  common  on  our  shorelines.  Usually  they 
are  found  far  above  the  high-tide  mark  clinging  to  wharf  pilings,  tree  trunks, 
grasses  and  branches  of  trees.  They  prefer  calm  bays  but  are  quite  often  found 
on  the  lee-side  of  the  piling,  rock  jetty  or  tree  trunk.  Do  not  be  surprised  to  see 
them  move;  they  do  have  a  foot  and  can  propel  themselves  about  at  will, 
although  slowly.  Tenaciously  they  cling  to  their  mooring  when  an  unexpected 
wave  strikes  them. 
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-a 
promise 

of  spring 
fulfilled... 

by  Lpi  Johnson 

Gracefully  skimming  the  water's  edge,  a  slender  white  bird  is  outlined 
against  the  dark  green  trees.  With  ease,  he  glides  in  a  long,  slow  circle 
across  the  marsh.  •  The  bird  is  greeted  by  cries  of  his 
neighbors  as  he  approaches  the  large,  outdoor  apartment 
house.  The  multi-family  dwelling  is  inhabited  each  year  by 
hundreds  of  snowy  egrets,  and 
their  close  relatives,  the  com- 
mon and  cattle  egrets  and  the 
Louisiana  heron.  Living  together 
a  few  feet  above  the  marsh  on 
Salvador  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  the  birds  raise  their  young 
from  the  toddler  stage  until  they 
can  fly  from  the  nests  on  their 
own.*  Large  platform-type  nests 
built  of  sticks  and  twigs  in  woody 
buttonbush   thickets   serve   as 
home  for  the  egrets  and  herons 
from  the  pale  blue  egg  stage  to 
full  adulthood.*  The  tiny  egrets, 

(Continue  to  page  18) 
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born  a  few  hours  ago,  are  a  far  cry  in  appearance 
from  their  slender-necked  regal  parents.  Wet  down  is 
pasted  to  the  baby's  scrawny  body  as  he  struggles  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  bright  sunlight.  The  only  thing  he 
can  think  of  is  food  as  he  waits  with  open  beak  for  a 
morsel  of  fish  or  a  bug.»  As  they  grow,  the  egrets  and 
herons  in  the  rookery  hop  around  the  nest,  occasion- 
ally visiting  their  relatives  while  sticking  close  to 
home.  Although  they  may  look  as  if  they  are  adults, 
they  cannot  fly  until  fully  grown.  Flight  attempts  fre- 
quently end  up  in  a  comical  flapping  of  wings  then  a 
dousing  in  the  marsh  below.  •  The  adults  wait 
throughout  the  summer  until  their  young  have  be- 
come expert  flyers  before  moving  on  to  their  winter 
home  farther  down  the  coast.*  And  when  the  spring 
breeding  season  rolls  around,  the  snowy  egrets  sport 
their  beautiful  nuptial  plumes,  called  "aigrettes", 
which  almost  caused  the  birds'  demise.  These  plumes 
on  the  back,  head  and  neck  were  sought  by  hunters 
to  sell  for  women's  hats.  The  plume  traffic  and  im- 
portation in  the  country  was  stopped  by  the  Lacey 
Act  in  1909,  just  in  time  to  save  the  egrets  from  ex- 
tinction. •  The  snowy  egret  is  now  alive  and  well  in 


the  marshes  of  Louisiana.  His  cousin,  the  cattle  egret, 
is  a  newcomer  to  the  state  from  the  Old  World.  From 
a  distance,  the  cousins  look  almost  alike,  but  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  the  cattle  egret  has  yellow 
legs  and  beak  instead  of  the  snowy  egret's  black,  slim 
beak  and  black  legs  with  yellow  toes.  •  The  cattle 
egret  is  seen  frequently  in  pasturelands,  alighting  on 
the  backs  of  cattle,  to  prey  on  pests,  and  the  snowy 
egret  sometimes  follows  this  practice  too.  •  The 
egrets'  neighbor  in  the  rookery  is  another  relative— 
the  Louisiana  heron  which  can  be  immediately 
spotted  by  the  dark,  multi-colored  feathers  on  its 
head  and  back  and  a  white  belly.  •  In  the  marsh 
apartment  house,  the  young  adult  heron  pose  on  the 
roof,  stretching  their  long  necks  in  silent  silhouette, 
watching  the  grown-ups  hunt  for  food  and  scout  for 
approaching  dangers.  •One  of  the  big  dangers  to  the 
rookery  is  the  alligator  lashing  his  tail  against  a  low 
nesting  tree,  knocking  baby  bird  or  egg  into  the 
marsh.  •  But  most  of  the  young  egrets  and  herons 
thrive, to  mature  and  follow  their  parents  to  other 
parts  of  the  Louisiana  marshlands,  swooping  and 
soaring  in  an  endless  glide  of  beauty.  □ 
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This  brood  of  lesser  scaup  actually  numbered  15. 


Bumper  crops  of  mallards,  pintails  and  other  prh 

nesting  species  are  produced  when  the  abund; 

potholes  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alba 

contain  water.  Protection  of  such  areas  fn 

drainage  and  filling  is  paramount  to  the  futurei 

water fa 


Small  prairie  potholes  of  this  type  are  excelle 

duck  producers.  Heavy  escape  cover  and  abundai 

water  teeming  with  aquatic  life  insures  good  broc 

surviv. 
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Each  pothole  is  usually  occupied  by  2  or  3  fam 

groups  of  ducks.  The  puddle  duck  hen  nests  on  fa. 

land  and  rears  its  young  on  the  water.  Vegetatio 

around  the  edges  provides  excellent  escap 

cover  and  foot. 
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by  Richard  K.  Yancey 

The  year  1969  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
better  duck  production  years  in  western  Canada.  1968 
was  a  drought  year  on  the  prairies  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  Manitoba  but  during  that  period  the  dry  potholes 
and  marshes  grassed  over,  which  helped  create  ideal  cover 
conditions  and  set  the  stage  for  this  year's  explosion  of 
pintails  and  mallards. 

Fall  rains  in  1968  followed  by  heavy  spring  run  off  from 
melting  snow  in  1969  resulted  in  the  flooding  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  water  areas  across  much  of  the  200,000 
square  mile  prairie  region. 

Last  year  the  permanent  water  marshes  located  over  the 
vast  reaches  of  northern  Canada  served  as  the  principal 
breeding  area  for  waterfowl  but  not  so  this  year.  When 
the  spring  migrants  returned  to  Canada  in  April  the  prairie 
ducks  found  ideal  food,  cover,  territory,  and  water  con- 
ditions and  immediately  set  up  housekeeping  around  the 
newly  flooded  potholes  and  marshes. 

The  resultant  production  of  young  was  spectacular  and 
served  as  a  prime  example  of  how  a  game  bird  population, 
with  a  high  reproductive  capacity,  can  rebound  in  one 
breeding  season  under  ideal  nesting  conditions. 

Central  and  northern  Canada  serve  as  a  stable  reservoir 
of  duck  production  but  it  takes  ideal  water,  weather  and 
cover  conditions  on  the  prairie  regions  of  the  western 
provinces  to  produce  a  bumper  crop  of  mallards,  pintails, 
blue-winged  teal  and  canvasback.  Green-winged  teal  and 
several  other  species  do  very  well  in  the  north  but  not  so 
the  prairie  nesters. 

Since  1954  representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  have  been  conducting  observa- 
tion flights  over  the  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  of  west- 
ern Canada  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  hand  view  of  nesting 
conditions  and  success. 

Based  upon  observations  made  in  late  July  of  this  year 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  southbound  fall  flight  of  pintails 
and  mallards  will  number  2.5  to  3  times  the  size  of  the 
spring  breeding  population.  This  certainly  means  good 
news  to  Louisiana's  100,000  plus  waterfowlers  who  look 
forward  to  duck  hunting  each  winter  with  great  anticipa- 
tion. 
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On  Old  Wives  Lake  below  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  the  shorelines  were  oc- 
cupied by  rafts  of  ducks,  primarily  pintails  this  summer. 


Ducks  Unlimited  projects  such  as  this  pro- 
vide water  and  miles  of  shoreline  for  nest- 
ing waterfowl  in  the  prairie  region  of  west- 
ern Canada.  There  are  virtually  unlimited 
opportunities  for  similar  developments  in 
the  grasslands. 

Permanent  water  marshes  in  the  vast  bush 
country  of  northern  Canada  serve  as  reser- 
voirs of  duck  production  during  drought 
years  on  the  prairies.  Brood  production  is 
usually  less  there  due  to  more  severe  weath- 
er,  predators,  and  less  desirable  food 
sources. 


Habitat  destruction  from  drain- 
age, filling,  or  excessive  flooding 
continues  on  the  breeding  grounds 
of  Canada  and  the  north  central 
United  States  just  as  it  does  in  Lou- 
isiana and  this  is  the  number  one 
problem  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  future  maintenance  of  water- 
fowl populations  at  harvestable 
levels.  Duck  numbers  are  geared 
directly  to  quantity  of  the  habitat 
throughout  the  range  of  waterfowl 
and  there  are  no  shallow  water  wet- 
lands to  spare. 

The  Canadian  wildlife  authorities 
are  aggressively  pursuing  excellent 
management  programs  designed  to 
benefit  waterfowl  habitat.  Addi- 
tionally Ducks  Unlimited,  a  private- 
ly financed  conservation  organiza- 
tion, is  doing  a  marvelous  job  of 
creating  new  waterfowl  habitat  and 
improving  existing  wetlands  in  the 
provinces.  Fortunately  there  are  vir- 
tually unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  productive 
wetlands  in  the  more  semi-arid 
grasslands  of  western  Canada  in  a 
manner  that  will  fit  in  with  land  use 
practices. 

This  being  the  case  additional 
man  made  habitat  can  be  created 
that  will  partly  compensate  for  the 
losses  occurring  from  drainage  fill- 
ing and/or  excessive  flooding.  The 
future  of  waterfowling  will  rest  with 
the  amount  of  habitat  that  can  be 
preserved  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other.  Q 


TOLEDO  BEND  RESERVOIR  .  .  .  Excellent 
Fresh  Water  Fishing  in  the  Fall  .  .  . 
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by  Lyn  Johnson 

Photographs  by  Clenn  D.  Chambers   1 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 

Dove  hunters,  take  note.  This  is 
the  year  of  the  dove! 

If  you  can  zero  in  on  the  trickiest 
flying  target  in  the  hunting  game, 
this  year  you  can  shoot  18  doves 
daily,  a  bag  limit  increase  of  six  more 
doves  than  last  year.  Possession 
limits  increase  from  24  to  36  doves. 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  DOT! 


"This  is  the  first  year  of  a  two-year 
experimental  bag  limit  change  de- 
signed to  measure  and  evaluate  the 
effects  of  hunting  regulations  on  the 
dove  kill  and  on  the  dove  popula- 
tion," said  Clark  M.  Hoffpauer,  di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Dove  biologists  in  Louisiana  and 
other  southeastern  states,  where 
dove  hunting  is  an  important  sport, 
have  suspected  for  a  long  time  that 
strict  hunting  regulations  were  un- 
necessary for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  dove  population.  Liberal  federal 
regulations  of  1918  were  gradually 
restricted  to  30  hunting  days  and  an 
eight-bird  bag  limit  by  the  late 
1940's. 

Information  resulting  from  an  in- 
depth  study  started  in  1948  by  the 
southeastern  states  led  to  a  reversal 
in  the  strict  rules.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral seasons,  regulations  have  held 
at  70  half-days  of  hunting  and  a  bag 
limit  of  12  birds. 

This  year  the  70-day  season  fol- 
lows the  three-way  split  again  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  hunters  in 
various  sections  of  the  state  where 
doves  abound  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Dates  are  from  noon  until 
sunset,  September  1-14;  October  11 
to  November  16;  and  December  17 
to  January  4. 

Although  reports  from  avid  dove 


hunters  and  sportsmen  around  the 
state  say  that  this  year's  dove  popu- 
lation is  more  abundant,  the  in- 
creased bag  limit  is  not  because  of 
this. 

The  1969-70  bag  limit  increase 
was  designated  for  this  season  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  experiment 
was  undertaken  by  the  southeastern 
states  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Preliminary  studies  over  the  past 
three  years  conducted  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  other  conservation 
agencies  will  give  the  researchers 
background  with  which  to  compare 
the  results  of  increased  bag  limits. 
The  point  of  the  experiment  is  to 
give  the  sportsman  the  best  chance 
at  the  darting,  diving  dove  and  to 
find  out  the  best  way  to  use  hunting 
regulations. 

Many  Louisiana  hunters  have 
helped  contribute  much  vital  in- 
formation to  this  experiment  by  re- 
sponding to  telephone  surveys 
which  have  canvassed  the  state  for 


dove  kill  statistics  since  the  1962-63 
season.  Another  hunter  sample 
called  for  a  collection  of  wings  from 
doves  killed  so  biologists  could 
determine  the  success  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  Some  15,000  wings 
have  been  collected  annually  from 
hunting  states  in  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Biologists  here  noted 
that  Louisiana  hunters  killed  a  bag 
limit  of  12  doves  on  about  20  per- 
cent of  their  hunting  trips  with  the 
average  bag  in  the  state  at  three  to 
four  birds  a  trip. 

Two  additional  scientific  studies 
compiled  and  added  even  more 
data  to  the  big  dove  picture.  The 
call-count  survey  tallies  the  num- 
ber of  breeding  or  cooing  doves  in 
the  spring  and  reflect  any  major 
changes  in  the  breeding  population. 
Banding  of  about  4,000  doves  each 
year  in  the  state  measures  total  mor- 
tality and  the  kill  rate. 

What  this  is  all  about  is  to  give 
the  dove  hunter-  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport  without  hurting 
the  dove  population.  □ 
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they  came  from  all  over — by  boat,  by  car  and  by  seaplane. 
Three  thousand  fishermen  . . .  with  only  one  thought  in 
mind — to  win  the  41st  annual  1969  International  Grand 
Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo. 

Flotillas  of  gaily  decorated  big-game  fishing  boats  arrived 
Wednesday,' July  76,  amid  cheers  and  greetings  from  earlier 
arrivals  and  whistles  from  Coast  Guard  escorts.  And,  they 
arrived  between  squalls  and  showers — a  hint  of  what  was  to 
plague  the  granddaddy  of  fishing  rodeos. 

Thursday  was  a  test  of  man's  courage  and  strength  against 
the  high  seas  and  thunderstorms  of  the  Gulf.  Boats  streamed 
out  of  the  harbor  at  daybreak — some  returned  without  wetting 
a  line.  Others,  with  sturdy  boats  and  strong  stomachs,  found 
the  schools  of  fish  and  brought  them  in. 

First  competitor  in  the  flounder  division  was  caught  from  the 
docks  by  nine-year  old  Jeff  Iser  of  New  Orleans.  Young  Jeff 
beamed  with  pride  and  some  wonderment  as  weighmaster 
Marion  Higgins  chalked  his  flatfish  up  in  the  Number  7  slot  on 
the  scoreboard  at  a  total  weight  of  one  ounce.  Although  the 
winning  flounder  weighed  nearly  seven  pounds,  Jeff's  one- 
ouncer  was  displayed  in  the  bins  on  a  500-pound  block  of  ice 
for  the  rest  of  the  rodeo. 

Friday  was  a  new  day.  While  Jeff  worked  on  the  catfish 
division  from  the  piers,  big  game  fishermen  worked  to  break 
rodeo  and  state  records  for  amber  jack  and  drum  caught  miles 
from  the  island. 

The  weather  soaked  fishermen  and  boats.  Gulf  squalls  kicked 
up  waves  and  waterspouts.  But  spirits  remained  high  and  dry. 
More  fish  filled  the  display  bins  in  the  main  tent  for  onlookers 
Friday  night. 


MDEOintheRAffl 

The  big,  final  day  was  to  come.  Weather  forecasters  said  °Y  Lyn  Johnson 

squalls  would  disappear  and  overcast  skies  would  break  up.  illustrated  by  Joe  Defies 

Fishermen  rallied  and  motored  out  into  the  Gulf,  manned  the 
fighting  chairs,  determined  not  to  let  any  fish  get  away. 

Although  a  few  squalls  and  tall  seas  jumped  around  the  Gulf, 
hampering  a  few  rodeo  competitors,  the  fish  were  caught  and 
beauties  they  were.  One  of  the  record  breakers  was  a  2813/* 
pound  Mako  shark  which  moved  into  first  place  on  the  official 
scoreboard  and  in  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
records. 

The  biggest  trophy-winner  was  a  blue  marlin  which  arrived, 
literally,  "out  of  the  blue."  After  battling  the  411 -pound  marlin 
for  several  hours,  Al  Duvernay  of  New  Orleans  boated  the  fish, 
sped  back  to  South  Pass,  chartered  a  seaplane  and  flew  the  fish 
to  Grand  Isle.  The  marlin  arrived  one  minute  before  6  p.m. 
when  the  scales  closed. 

Despite  rain  and  high  seas,  this  year's  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo  was  a  good  one.  The  trophies  presented  to  winning 
fishermen  Saturday  night  by  rodeo  officials  Lloyd  J.  Cobb, 
Urban  C.  Wilkinson  and  H.  S.  "Bud"  Peck  were  silver 
testimonials  to  the  skill  and  determination  of  true  fishermen.  □ 


...  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you 
any  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
the  July-August  issue  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist,  as  I  feel  that 
you've  turned  out  a  masterpiece! 
The  pictures  and  art  work  compare 
favorably  with  the  magazine  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  most  beautiful  maga- 
zine in  this  field.  I  like  the  balance, 
with  the  seafood  industry  being 
well  represented,  timely  topics  on 
current  hunting  (teal  in  September), 
and  subject  matter  on  important 
conservation  issues;  pollution  and 
the  plight  of  the  alligator  .  .  . 

Charles  F.  Buckley 

President 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 

.  .  .  Just  a  brief  note  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  new  look  of  the  Con- 
servationist. The  July-August  edition 
was  a  real  spectacular,  and  it's  high 
time  that  your  department  began 
depicting  Louisiana  resources  in 
color .  . .  Keep  up  the  good  work  . .  . 

John  B.  Madison 

Assistant  Director  of  Conservation 

Winchester-Western 
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the  July-August  issue  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Conservationist  arrived  today 
and  you  are  to  be  most  highly  com- 
mended for  a  magnificant  color 
jublication.  The  color  contrast  and 
rendition,  the  format,  the  text,  al 
qualify  this  issue  as  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  seen  .  .  . 

Arthur  Hehr 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

National  Park  Service 


.  .  .  Congratulations  on  the  bold 
change  in  format  of  the  Conserva- 
tionist. This  most  recent  change  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able that  has  been  achieved  thus 
far.  I  feel  that  taking  advantage  of 
modern  developments  in  reproduc- 
tion, photography,  photo-lithogra- 
phy, etc.  accomplishes  this  purpose 
most  effectively.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  this  publication  as 
represented  by  the  July-August  1969 
issue.  In  state  government  one  of 
our  most  important  challenges  is  the 
maintenance  of  communications 
with  the  taxpayer  .  .  . 

James  E.  Mixon 

State  Forester 

Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 

.  .  .  July-August  issue  of  the  Louisi- 
ana  Conservationist  has   arrived — 
and  it  is  an  eye-popper!  Congratula- 
tions on  a  beautiful  job  .  .  . 
John  C.  Zervas 
American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association 

.  .  .  Congratulations!  The  July-Au- 
gust copy  of  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist is  a  thing  of  real  beauty.  Our 
state  is  so  very  beautiful  and  has  an 
endless  source  of  unusual  nature  to 


draw  from.  I  willingly  spend  my  tax 
money  for  this.  Thanks  for  making 
jt  possible  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Georgia  Fischer 
Orleans  Audubon  Society 

.  .  .  The  July-August  issue  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  brings  out  the  prob- 
lems the  Commission  is  faced  with 
and  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Commission  to  combat  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  grateful  to  have  received 
the  Conservationist  these  past  years 
and  as  soon  as  I  am  through  with 
them,  they  are  mailed  to  friends  in 
the  Service  overseas  .  .  . 

H.  R.  Conley 
Lafayette,  La.l 

.  .  .  This  is  fan  mail  and  nothing  else! 

but.  The  latest  issue  is  great!  Good': 

color  and  good  material.  I'm  a  regu-il 

lar  reader — so  I  was  really  grabbed, 

when  I  saw  all  that  color  bloomingj 

forth.  Keep  up  the  good  work  ...     | 

Al  Limhurg  , 

Editor 

WaterSport 

...  I  would  appreciate  receiving  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  in  dupli- 
cate, the  first  copy  being  for  my  per- . 
sonal  use — the  remaining  for  use  by ; 
our  10  graduate  students  .  .  . 

].  W.  Mason 

Director 

Environmental  Engineering  ' 

Laboratories 

Tulane  Riverside  Research 

Laboratories 
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.  .  .  Great!  I  have  been  an  interested 
and   appreciative   recipient  of  the. 
Louisiana  Conservationist  for  many' 
years,  but  this  issue  really  sent  me. 
Your  magazine  and  the  efforts  of, 
the  Commission  have  been  avidly 
read  and  watched  by  myself  and  all 
other  Louisiana  residents  with  quiet 
satisfaction   in   the  realization   that, 
we  have  a  really  conscientious  and 
dedicated  group  of  men  watching 
over  our  wildlife  and  fisheries.  Every 
time  I  wet  a  line  or  make  a  hunt  I 
remember  that  we  owe  it  all  to  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources. 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  its  direc- 
tor express  gratitude  for  the  hundreds  of  letters  praising  the  new 
Louisiana  Conservationist  in  color.  Shown  seated,  from  left,  are 
Director  Clark  M.  Hoffpauer,  Chairman  Jerry  C.  Jones,  and  Vice 
Chairman  H.  Clay  Wright.  Standing  from  left  are  Commission 
Members  Clarence  A.  Guidry,  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr.,  Hobson  Norris, 
James  L.  Winfree  and  Jimmie  Thompson. 


The  new  concept  of  reporting  ac- 
tivities in  beautiful  color  photogra- 
phy enhances  the  already  well  writ- 
ten articles  no  end.  In  this  issue  I 
especially  enjoyed  the  articles  on 
Shrimp  and  Pollution  Problems  in 
Louisiana,  primarily  because  of  the 
color  prints.  Boy;  the  old  Chinese 
proverb,  "A  picture  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand words,"  was  never  brought 
home  more  forcefully  than  in  the 
two  pictures  "Where  something 
once  grew"  and  "It  once  called  a 
continent  home." 

R.  J.  Miller 
New  Orleans,  La. 

.  .  .  New  Orleans  (UPI) — Louisiana 
Conservationist  Magazine  has  shed 
its  dull,  staid  format  of  20  years  and 
from  now  on  will  be  thicker,  livelier 
and  published  in  eye-catching  off- 
set color  .  .  .  the  change  from  the 
old  format  was  due  in  large  part  to 
commission  director  Clark  M.  Hoff- 
pauer, appointed  last  spring  .  .  .  We 
explored  various  types  of  printing 
and  we  decided  that  offset  would 
be  cheaper  than  letterpress!  .  .  . 

By  M.  Cene  Mearns 

■  .  .  Thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  July- 
August  Louisiana  Conservationist  in 
color.  Of  course  I  am  a  little  biased 
on  the  side  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist to  start  with — but  I 
really  think  this  is  a  wonderful  im- 
provement .  .  . 

C.  B.  McDonald 

Lake  Bistineau  Came  & 

Fish  Commission 


.  .  .  In  case  you  haven't  seen  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Conservation- 
ist, it's  quite  an  attractive  magazine. 
The  new  one  is  in  full  color  com- 
plete with  a  new  format. 

It's  really  a  top-flight  job,  and  we 
only  hope  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  will  be  able  to 
maintain  such  quality  work  in  the 
future.  The  magazine  could  do  a  lot 
to  sell  conservation  in  Louisiana  and 
sell  Louisiana  elsewhere.  Other 
states  are  putting  out  full-color 
magazines  to  promote  their  states. 

The  Conservationist  could  do  the 
same  job  for  Louisiana  .  .  . 

Sam  Hanna 
Concordia  Sentinel 


.  .  .  The  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine,  which  is  published  bi- 
monthly by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation  of  Louisiana's 
natural  resources,  has  come  up  with 
a  new  format  and  look  with  the  July- 
August  edition  ...  to  put  it  mildly 
the  edition  is  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  anything  the  com- 
mission has  published  in  the  past . . . 
the  edition  is  literally  loaded  with 
beautiful  color  photography  and 
rivals  the  very  beautiful  Texas  pub- 
lication published  by  the  Lone  Star 
wild  life  commission  .  .  .  even  if  you 
are  not  interested  in  conservation 
the  magazine  is  well  worth  brows- 
ing through,  it's  that  well  done  .  .  . 
"Round  The  Town" 
Leesville  Leader 


.  .  .  When  I  first  picked  up  my  July- 
August  issue  of  Conservationist,   I 

thought  'Oh, ,  here  goes  some 

more  of  the  State's  money  in  a  color 
cover.'  Then  I  thumbed  through  it 
and  thought  'Good  Lord,  this  pub- 
lication alone  will  break  us.' 

Then  I  sat  down  and  read,  and 
looked  through  it.  I  had  a  very  grati- 
fying transition  in  thinking.  The 
quality  of  color,  paper  and  printing 
make  it  a  publication  to  be  proud 
of.  I  know  that  it  will  be  seen- and 
enjoyed  by  many  people  in,  and  out 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  to  calculate,  but 
it's  possible  the  additional  interest 
it  will  generate  in  outsiders  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  additional 
cost  by  increased  tourism. 

I  feel  that  you  are  probably 
braced  for  an  onslaught  of  criticism 
crying  extravagance  and  unneces- 
sary spending,  but  I  have  seen  pub- 
lications from  other  states  and  this 
ranks  with  the  best  I  have  seen.  In 
addition,  the  quality  of  writing  is 
top  drawer. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  but  keep 
it  in  line  cost-wise,  if  you  come  out 
in  hard  cover  I  may  reverse  my 
thinking  again  .  .  . 

/.  A.  "}im"  Neill 
Monroe,  La. 

Editors'  Note:  Thanks  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters.  The  Commission  is 
grateful  for  each  and  every  message 
and  comment.  For  the  record,  the 
increase  in  number  of  pages  and 
use  of  color  is  cheaper  than  the 
former  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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hunting 
season 


QUAIL:  Nov.  27-Feb.  28;  daily  bag 
limit  10,  possession  limit  20. 
RABBIT:  Oct.  4-Feb.  15;  daily  bag 


limit  8,  possession  limit  16 
SQUIRREL:  Oct.  4-Jan.  10; 
daily  bag  limit  8,  possession 
limit  16. 

BEAR:  Closed  until  restocking 
program  is  complete. 
DEER:  One  per  day,  5  per 
season.  Detailed  in- 
formation to  be 
contained  in  the 
Digest  of  Louisiana 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Laws. 
TURKEY:  Mar.  28-April  19;  daily 
bag  limit  one  gobbler,  season  limit 
2,  hunting  for  gobblers  only;  dogs, 
baiting  and  rifles  prohibited.  (Note 
new  regulations  prohibiting  any 
use  of  rifles  for  wild  turkey  hunting. 
ARCHERY  SEASON:  Oct.  4-Jan.  11. 
DOVES:  Sept.  1-Sept.  14;  Oct.  11- 
Nov.  16;  Dec.  17-Jan.4;  daily  bag 
limit  18,  possession  limit  36; 
afternoon  shooting  only. 
TEAL:  Sept.  13-Sept.  21 ;  daily  bag 
limit  four,  possession  8;  shooting 
hours  sunrise  to  sunset. 
WOODCOCK:  Nov.  27-Jan.  30; 
daily  bag  limit  five,  possession 
limit  10. 

SNIPE:  Dec.  13-Jan.  31 ;  daily  bag 
limit  8,  possession  limit  16. 
CALLINULES:  Sept.  1  -Nov.  9; 
daily  bag  limit  15  and 
possession  limit  30. 
DUCKS:  Nov.  15-Dec.  24;  daily  bag 
limit  four,  possession  limit  eight; 
shooting  hours  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Daily  bag 
limited  to  one  mallard,  one 


canvasback  or  red- 
red,  and  two 
woodducks.  Posses- 
sion limit  can 
contain    two  mallards, 
four  woodducks, 
and  one  canvasback 
or  one  redhead. 

Mergansers  (American  redbreastecl 
and  hooded^  Nov.  15-Dec.  24;  dailv( 
bag  limit  5,  possession  10  in  the 
aggregate.  Limit  may  not  include 
more  than  1  hooded  merganser  or 
2  in  possession. 
COOTS:  Nov.  15-Dec.  24;  daily 
bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  20. 
GEESE:  White-fronted  (speckle- 
bellies),  Nov.  3-Jan.  11  daily  bag 
and  possession  limit  two. 

Blue  and  Snow  geese;  Nov.  15- 
Dec.  24  and  Jan.  17-Feb.  15.  Daily 
bag  and  possession  limit  on  geese 
is  five.  Two  white-fronted  geese 
may  be  contained  in  the 
bag  of  five  geese  during  the 
first  split  of  the  goose  season. 
Closed  season  on  Canada  geese. 


BONUS  SCAUP:  Nov.  15- 
Dec.  24;  daily  bag  limit 
two  and  possession  limit 
four.  Bonus  scaup 
zone:  that  portion 
of  Louisiana  which 
ies  south  of  the 
intracoastal 
waterway  from 
the  Texas  line  to 
Morgan  City, 
south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Morgan 
City  to  U.S.  Hwy.  61,  northeast  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  61  from  New  Orleans  to 
Laplace,  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  from 
Laplace  to  Hammond,  south  of  U. 
S.  Hwy.  T90  from  Hammond  to  the 
Mississippi  line. 

RAILS:  Nov.  1-Jan.  9;  daily  bag  limit 
on  king  and  clapper  rails  15, 
possession  30  singly  or  in  the 
aggregate.  Sora  or  Virginia  rails, 
daily  bag  and  possession  limit  is  25 
singly  or  in  the  aggregate. 
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